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restricted. Guns in the open will no doubt be easily seen, and the only hope of concealment is to occupy a position close up to a hedgerow and fire through it.
(9)  When troops are in camp, or in bivouac, every endeavour should be made to alter the usual formations with a view to deceiving the observer and causing him to mistake one unit ior another, e.g. a battery for a Field Company, R.E.   Guns can be covered with tarpaulin or hay.    Where  feasible,  cooking  should  be  done  near villages, so that the smoke does not attract attention.
(10)  The question will often arise as to how long the presence of a hostile aeroplane is to be permitted to interfere with or paralyse the manoeuvre which may be in progress.   Time may be a more important factor than discovery, and brigade commanders must judge whether it is more advisable to delay the movement by taking cover and remaining hidden, or to continue the manoeuvre.
Further revealing the anticipations of British military authorities may be quoted the War Office tests for the guidance of manufacturers issued in February, 1914.
The tests, set out on the next page, included an examination of workmanship and materials, rolling test, and one hour's flight. For purposes of calculation weights of pilot and passenger were to be 160 Ibs. each. Stress diagrams in duplicate for the aeroplane were to be sent with, or before, the machine. A minimum factor of safety of six throughout was essential. No machine was to be tested for military purposes unless it fulfilled the conditions of one of the types used for military purposes, as given in the table. The applicant had to state his reasonable expectation of the performances of the machine. The aeroplanes had to be put through the whole of the tests unless damaged before their completion, or unless the Chief Inspector considered that the tests should be stopped for reasons of safety.